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OLD AUNTY. 


All the children knew Old Aunty. Every day, 
jn rain or shine, she sat there in the Park, with 
per little store of candies, cakes and cigars, spread 
on a wooden box. Her hearty ‘‘God bless you!” 
and cheerful smile: were always ready for the 
children, whether they bought of her or not. If 
they stopped to purchase, she gave right gener- 
ous measure, heaping the nuts till they rolled off 
the top of the pint, and often throwing in a cake 
or stick of candy ; so generous was her heart. 

Like all unselfish people, Aunty was as happy 
as the days are long. Had you followed her 
home at night, you would have seen her travel 
down a poor old street, narrow and musty, and 
dimb the broken stairs of a poor old house that 
yas full of other lodgers, some of them noisy, dis- 
orderly and intemperate. When she opened the 
creaking door of her-one small room, you would 
have seen the boards loose in the floor, little fur- 
niture, very little that looked like rest for com- 
fort, like home for a tired body that had toiled 
full seventy years, and had once known the pleas- 
ure of a cheerful fireside and a full house. 

But presently you would have heard the patter 
of little feet and the music of children’s voices, 
and little hands at work with the rusty door-latch, 
till open it flew. You would have heard two 
merry little creatures shouting, ‘“‘Granny’s come 
home! dear granny’s come home!” You would 
have seen them dancing about her, clapping their 
hands, and saying, ‘‘O, we’re so glad you've come 
back!” These are the orphan grand-children, to 
feed and clothe whom Old Auntie is willing to 
walk so far, and sit so long in the cold, and earn 
penny by penny, as the days go by. 

She kindles no fire, for it is not winter now, and 
the poor can eat their supper cold; but the child- 
ren’s love and a well spent day kindle a warmth 
and a light in the good dame’s heart, such as I 
fear seldom beams in some of those great stately 
houses in the square. 

With such a home, it is not strange that Aunty 
liked to sit under the pleasant trees of the Parade 
Ground (for so the Park was called,) breathe the 
fresh air, and watch the orderly people going to 
and fro. Many stopped to exchange a word with 
her; even the police officers, in their uniforms, 
liked a chat with the sociable old lady; and the 
children on their way to school were never too 
hurried for a ‘Good morning, Aunty!” that 
would leave a smile on her wrinkled face, long 
after they had bounded out of sight. 

When we asked her if she didn’t grow tired of 
sitting there all day, she would answer, ‘Sure and 
who isn’t tired sometimes, rich or poor?” 

“But is not the ground damp, Aunty P” 

“I expect it is, especially after a rain; but 
what then? It only gives me the rheumatism; 
and that is all the trouble I have. God be 
praised !” 

“But it is so cold now, Aunty; and you are so 
old.” 

‘ “©, but it’s safer than to have my children 
starve or turn beggars, I guess. I have my old 
umbrella when it rains or snows, and them’s my 
harvest days, you see, for there’s a deal of pity 
in the world. And besides, the children in that 
house yonder often bring me out a hot cup of tea 

at luncheon-time, or cakes of good warm bread 

inthe morning. Let me alone for being happy !” 
But earthly happiness hangs on a single thread. 

There came a change in the city government; 

Aunty’s good friends among the police were re- 

moved, and the new officers proved their zeal by 

making every change they could think of. ‘‘New 
brooms sweep clean,” and they swept off from the 

Parade Ground poor Aunty, and all her stock in 

trade. 


But in one of the houses opposite Aunty’s cor- 
her of the Park lived a family of children who 
took especial interest in her; Charlie, Willie, 
Vincent and Joanna, and I can’t tell you” how 
Many more. It was they who christened her 
“Aunty,” till all the neighbors old and young, 
took up the name; it was they who on wintry 
days had offered her the cup of hot tea, and the 
warm bread. They almost felt as if she were an 
own relative, or a grown-up child, given them to 


protect and comfort. 


fast table, and exclaimed, ‘‘There! Aunty is not 
in the Park; they have sent her away !” 

The children had feared this change. You 
may guess how eagerly they ran to the window, 
and with what mournful faces they exclaimed 
again and again, ‘It is too bad!” They would 
eat no more breakfast; they could think and talk 
of nothing but Aunty’s wrongs. 

It was a bleak December day, and there the old 
woman sat outside the iron railing, no protecting 
trees above her, but dust and dead leaves blowing 
wildly about. Charlie said, ‘‘It’s enough to blind 
poor Old Aunty.” 

“It is enough to ruin her candy,” said Joanna, 
who was a practical little body. She had a look 
in her eyes that was better than tears; a look 
that seemed to say, ‘‘Her candy shall not be ru- 
ined; Aunty shall go back to her rightful place.” 
We did not know about Aunty’s having any 
right to her old seat; but we all agreed that it 
was far better for her to sit near the path that ran 
slantwise through the Park, and was trodden by 
hundreds and thousands of feet every day; clerks 
going to Sixth Avenue, and merchants to Broad- 
way ; newsmen, porters, school-children, teachers, 





THE YOUNG QUAKERS. 


“‘O,” persisted Joanna, ‘‘if we, or any of them, 
wanted a new lamp-post, or a hydrant mended, we 
should muster strength fast enough. And now, 
what is to become of Aunty and her poor child- 
ren? that is all I ask.” 

We smiled at Joey’s enthusiasm, and thought it 
would soon pass away. When she came home 
from $chool that afternoon, with a whole troop of 
little girls, we thought it had already pagsed away. 
As they ran down the area-steps, we wondered 
what amusement they were planning now. Pres- 
ently Joanna came up stairs, her eyes looking 
very bright, and said, ‘Please give me the ink- 
stand.” 

We asked, ‘*What now, child ?” 

“OQ, do just give me the inkstand!” said she, 
impatiently. ‘‘We are not in any mischief; we 
are attending to business ;” and off she ran. 

Before very long she appeared again with a pa- 
per, her black eyes burning like stars. ‘‘There, 
mother, and all of you,—you must sign this letter 
as quick as ever youcan. I have made a state- 
ment of Aunty’s case; all the children have signed 
their names; and now we are going to every 
house in the square, till we have a good long 





preachers, invalids,—there was no end to the peo- 
ple. Many a cake and apple had they taken from 
Aunty’s board, and in their haste, or kindness, 
never waited for change to the money they tossed 
her. 

In New York every one is in such a hurry that 
unless you are almost under their feet they can- 
not see you. For this reason, on the day of Aun- 
ty’s absence she had the grief of watching many 
old friends and customers go past, give a sur- 
prised look at her old seat, and hurry on, never 
observing her, though she sat so near. 

A few who espied Aunty stopped in their haste 
to hear her story, and condole with her. The 
children found her out, you may be sure, and 
gathered about her, telling her how much too bad 
it was; and how they should like to set the police- 
men, Mayor and all out there in the dust for one 
half hour, but what could the children do? So 


on her; all the rest passed on. 


for the rights of one poor old woman.” 





One morning Joanna looked up from the break- 


stronger than the strongest. 





they passed on. Some of the fashionable ladies 
in the square stopped to tell Aunty how they pit- 
ied her, begged her not to feel unhappy, and 
passedon. Only Trouble stood still and frowned 


No, not all; not our little Joanna. She came 
home with a thoughtful face, and asked very en- 
ergetically, ‘‘What do you mean to do about Aun- 
ty? It is a shame that all these rich, strong, 
grown-up people on the square can not stand up 


We told her the city was richer than the richest, 


list.” 

‘‘And what then?” 

“I shall ask father to take it tothe Mayor. 
He wont be so unreasonable as to refuse us: no 
one could.” 
Joanna had written out Aunty’s story, in her 
own simple, direct way. Shetold how this nice, 
neat, pleasant old person had been turned out of 
the Park; how the children all had liked her, and 
found it convenient to buy at her table; and,how 
she never scolded if they dropped papers and nut- 
shells about, but took her own little pan and brush 
and swept them away; she wasso orderly. She 
ended her letter with a petition that the Mayor 
would be so good to the children, and this excel- 
lent old grandmother, as to let her go back to her 
old seat. 

If the Mayor could refuse, we could not; so 
our names went down to the paper; and before 


slammed, and we saw her with all her friends run 
up the steps of the neighboring houses, full of ex- 
citement and hope. 

Nearly all the families that lived in the great 
houses of Washington Square were rich; and 
some of them proud and selfish, perhaps ; 


money sometimes does sad mischief to the hearts 
of people. We asked ourselves, ‘‘What will they 
care for Old Aunty ?” 

Whatever their tempers might be, however, 
when the lady or gentleman came and saw the 


the ink was dry, off ran Joanna. The hall-door: 


for 


with sympathy, and the little hands pointing out 
there at the aged woman on the sidewalk,—while 
they were in their gilded and cushioned houses,— 
they c8uld not refuse a name, and the list swelled 
fast. 

At one house lived three Jewesses, who were so 
pleased with the children’s scheme, that they not 
only gave their own names, but obtained many 
more. ‘They are Jews, ma’am, but they are 
Christians !” said Aunty afterwards; by which she 
meant, it is not names, but actions, that prove us 
the followers of the loving, compassionate Christ. 
So large was the square, and so many houses to 
visit, that the ladies’ help was very welcome. 
They could state Aunty’s case with propriety ; 
and what with their words, and the children’s elo- 
quent faces, all went well. 

So the paper was filled with signatures, aud Jo- 
anna’s (father took it to the Mayor. He smiled, 
and signed his name in big letters to an order that 
Aunty should return to her old seat, and have all 
the privileges she ever enjoyed in the Park, and 


tae next morning there she was in her own old 


corner, 

As soon as she came the children ran out to 
welcome her. As she shook hands with them, 
and looked up in their pleased faces, we saw her 
again and again wipe the tears from her old eyes. 

Every body that spoke to Aunty that day con- 
gratulated her; and when the schools in the 
neighborhood were dismissed, the scholars and 
teachers went together in a procession, and bought 
every thing that Aunty had to sell; till the poor 
old woman could only cover her face and cry, to 
think she had so many friends. If ever you go to 
the Parade Ground in New York, you may talk 
with Old Aunty, and ask her if this siory is not 
true.—Looking toward Sunset. 





For the Companion. 
THE YOUNG QUAKERS. 


Ralph Tate and Rufus Crawdon were Quaker 
boys. They wore broad-brimmed hats, plain, stout 
shoes, and long, straight-bodied coats, and said 
“thee” and ‘‘thou” and ‘‘thy” instead of you and 
your. As to their characters, it could truly be 
said by all who knew them, that in all the country 
there were not, two better lads than Ralph and Ru- 
fus. They owed much to their bringing up, and a 
Quaker bringing up is none of the poorest, as you 
may happen to know. In spite of some social and 
domestic oddities, these people are among the 
most respected and beloved of any in the world; 
‘and they deserve to be. One of the prominent 
cities of New England, now sadly noted, we are 
obliged to say, for its rum-shops and other wicked 
resorts, was inhabited about twenty-five years ago 
almost entirely by Quakers, and there was not a 
dram-shop or a bad house init. People less care- 
ful and honest began to move in after a while, and. 
as their numbers increased and their children grew 
up and drew away the children of the Quakers 
from their simple manners, the formerly peaceful 
streets forgot their habit of stillness, and lost their 
old, orderly look, and the moral, quiet broad-brims 
were obliged to give up the city into other hands. 

Ralph Tate and Rufus Crawdon lived with their 
parents on two large farms neai the seashore; 
farms rich in groves of maple woodland, and broad 
orchards, and harvests of annual corn, and fringed 
with green stretches of salt meadow. Three'miles 
from there was a thriving village with 4. railroad 
depot and a market; and thither one day our 
Quaker boys went, in company with the hired men, 
who carried fruit and vegetables from the farm to 
sell. 

Now the children of the village had often seen 
-the long coat and great-brimmed hat, for farmer 
Tate and farmer Crawdon frequently went there 
themselves; but the sight of this quaint costume 
on the persons of Jad like Ralph and Rufus was 
more of a curiosity, and the village boys chose to 
consider it very funny indeed. So they pointed 
out the honest young Quakers to one another as 
they passed down the street, and gathering into a 
group in the road when they went by, made them 
the subjects of some very marked, but not 
very polite attentions. ‘‘Little Old Grimes,” and 














bright, eager faces, and the young eyes glistening 


“Gran’ther Fiaptail,” were some of the nick- 
names fired at the strangers, interspersed’ with 
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many a giggle of ill-suppressed merriment. A sly 
little fellow in the crowd managed to hook a pa- 
wed tag to the skirt of one of them, and one big 

oy pretended to take a measure of Ralph’s coat, 
as if he wanted one like it. All this Ralph bore 
very good-naturedly, but Rufus, who was younger, 
and had not quite so much philosophy, hung his 
head and looked very much mortified. How far 
this ungentlemanly sport would have been carried, 
we cannot say, if a grave looking man had not come 
along, and told the young tormentors pretty plain- 


ly to go about their business, and let peaceable | 


strangers alone. The Quaker boys finished their 
walk about the village, and returned to the mar- 
ket, where they found the hired men disposing of 
the last of their load. The wagon was soon ready 
and they rode home, and in a few days forgot all 
about the rude treatment they had received. 

Some time after 4 party of these unmannerly 
village-boys went down to the shore to catch some 
fish, and enjoy a sail. A stiff wind came up, 
when they were quite a distance from the land, 
which not only spoiled their fishing, but made it 
impossible to manage their boat. The poer fel- 
lows were in a great fright, for they saw them- 


selves drifting farther and farther from home, and | 


the waves rolled so high that they all expected to 
be drowned. To add to their trouble and terror, 
a heavy thunder-shower came on, and before it 
was over they found themselves thrown on the 
rocks, with a broken boat in a strange part of the 
coast, wet to the skin, and benighted, they knew 
not how many miles from any human habitation. 
Fortunately for their safety it was high tide, and 
the water receded, after a while, and left them 
high and dry. Still the lads were in a pitiful 
plight, and shouted lustily for help. Finding that 
it did no good to call, however, they decided to 
leave the boat and get ashore as best they could. 
After they had effected this, they struck out into 
the country, and travelled a weary length through 
bushes and bogs, till to their great joy they dis- 
covered a light froma distant farm-house, and 
made their way to it with all possible speed. As 
they came nearer through the fields, they saw 
that there were two houses not far from each 
other, and some persons were standing near them 
with pails in their hands, for they had just fin- 
ished milking the herd of dairy cows. ‘The boys 
told their story, and were immediately invited in, 
and furnished with a good supper and some dry 
garments. Amdng those who showed them par- 
ticularly kind attentions were two fine lads whose 
faces they thought they recognized. They were 
Ralph Tate and Rufus Crawdon. The village- 
boys were very much ashamed to find they were 
receiving so many favors from those whom they 
had treated so ill; and when, at length, the good- 
hearted Quaker lads harnessed the two-horse 
team, and drove them home to their anxious 
parents, they shook hands, with a good resolution 
never to make fun of anybody again who was not 
dressed in the last fashion. 





For the Companion. 
QUEEN ESTHER’S ROCK. 

One of the most remarkable women that has 
figured in history is Katherine Montour, or, as 
she was more generally termed, Queen Esther. 
This woman was a half-breed, the daughter of one 
of the French Governors of Canada, and was 
reared in refined society. In the city of Phila- 
delphia she was much caressed, moving in the 
highest circles, and was about the last person that 
would have been suspected of committing the 
atrocity that we are about to record, 

Despite the ‘refined education” which she had 
received in Canada, when hostilities broke out 
between the colonies and England, she took an 
active interest in the struggle, and obtained great 
influence among the Indians. Her residence for 
a long time was at Sheshequin; Gen. Sullivan 
destroyed it in 1778. A town at the head of Sen- 
eca Lake bore the name of Katherine, given in 
her honor, until this was also destroyed by the 
same General. 


The great massacre of Wyoming took place in| 


July, 1778. The principal fort defended by the 
patriots was Forty Fort. When this was com- 
pelled to succumb, Queen Esther is said to have 
marched in at the head of the Indians, and drawl- 
ing out the name of the commander in a most in- 
sulting manner, said, **Colonel, you told me to 
bring more Indians; see what I have brought.” 

Be silent,” said Colonel Butler; ‘women 
should be seen and not heard.” 

On a direct line between the Wyoming monu- 


have been, in former ages, the bank of the river, 
is situated the celebrated Queen Esther's Rock. 
It is a boulder, and a sort of conglomerate, com- 


| Queen Esther chanted a savage dirge, and raising 
|the death-mall with both hands, dashed out the 
| brains of the hapless victim, or with one hand 
killed them with the hatchet. Eleven men were 
thus murdered, when Lebbeus Hammond and Jo- 
seph Elliott, who stood near each other, looked 
significantly at each other, and Hammond mut- 
tered in a low tone, ‘‘Let’s try.” 

The next instant the two prisoners were free. 
Their sudden movement took their captors by 
| surprise. With a bound they sprang from their 
| captors, and ran at the top of their speed down 
\the river-bank. They expected to be shot, but 
|such was the confusion at the moment that the 
Indians simply pursued them, and not a shot was 
'fired. Fortunately for both, their paths diverged, 
a fact which escaped the notice of the savages. 
Hammond, as he ran up the river-bank, glanced 
over it, and saw that the Indians were taking a 
course so as to head him off at the crossing above. 
He therefore changed his direction, and had gone 
but a short distance when he caught his toe ina 
root, and rolled headlong down the bank, under 
the thick foliage of a tree, where, concluding he 
was as safe as it was possible to be, he lay still. 

The pursuit of Elliott having proved vain, the 
Indians returned to search for Hammond. As 
they pulled the bushes apart and peered among 
them the poor, quivering fugitive expected each 
moment to be discovered. But most providen- 
tially the pursuers seemed to entertain little 
hopes of finding him, and did not make the 
search thorough. 

Remaining in his concealmént until all was still, 
Hammond swam the river, crossing Monocacy 
Island to the fort at Wilkesbarre, where he met 
his friend Elliott. The latter had crossed the 
river to the lower point of Monocacy Island, and, 
as he thought, all the distance under water, when, 
rising to the surface, he was seriously disabled by 
a shot in the shoulder. He was able to reach the 
opposite side, where he found a horse, which he 
managed to ride. His wound was dressed, and 
both lived many years to enjoy a well-earned rep- 
utation for presence of mind and courage in the 
face of the most appalling peril. ‘ 
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Where is my Receipt? 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR, 


Between the dark and the daylight, e 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the ye occupations, 7 
Thag is known as the Children’s Hour. 


I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 

The sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and sweet. 





From my study I see in the lamplight, 
Descending the broad hall stair, 

Grave Alice. and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith, with golden hair. 


A whisper, and then a silence; 
et I know by their merry eyes 
They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 


A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall! 


They climb up into my turret, 
O’er the arms and back of my chair; 
If { try to escape they surround me; 
They seem to be everywhere. 


They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till [ think of the bishop of Bingen, 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine! 


Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old moustache as [ am 
Is not a match for you all? 


I have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 

But put you down into the dungeons 
In the round tower of my heart. 


And there will I keep you forever, 
Yes, forever and a day, 
Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
| And moulder in dust away! 
H. W. LonGrettow. 
| eo ——— 
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| graciously ordered me to be released. He mount-| 


| war broke out, and his uncle, who was his guardi- 


turned out to my advantage.’.I had an unex- 
pected bill of twenty-five dollars to pay, and from 
the gutter on Chestnut Street I picked up a pock- 
et-book containing twenty-five dollars. Almost 
every thing that I expected to turn out wrong has 
turned out right. have been fortunate in se- 
lecting my grocer, my tailor, my doctor and m 
friends. I was born in a very good place, at just 
the right time, and had the best of parents. I 
would not trade off my children for: anybody 
else’s children. 

I have had what people call good luck in the 
morning, good luck at noon, and good luck in the 
evening. I have trod on many sharp thorns, and 
drank from a bitter cup, and looked into very 
dark (skies, but still I can say, ‘‘Goodness and 
mercy have followed me all the days of my life.” 

Henceforth let us give more time to thinking of | 
our joys and less of our vexations. That is what | 
I mean by hunting more for marigolds and but- | 
ter-cups, and less for burs and thistles. 








For the Companion. 
EYE AND EAR NOTES. 
JOTTINGS IN MY ARMY DIARY. 

I acted for a few months as an army corres-| 
pondent in the Western Department. I saw the 
battle of Nashville, and was in various skirmishes. 
From my Note Book of that period I will copy 
a few incidents that have not been published. 


Moseby, the Guerilla. 

A few days before the battle of Nashville, as I 
was riding round the lines, I inquired of some sol- 
diers the position of Smith’s corps. At first they 
were quite communicative, but suddenly grew si- 
lent ;..and, seeing that they suspected me, I rode 
off. I had not gone more than half a mile before 
I heard the sound of horses at full speed be- 
hind me, and looked round to see what it meant. 
Two soldiers, with carbines, were rushing towards 
me. ‘‘Halt!” they shouted. As they drew near 
one of them said:—‘‘Stop here, my Christian 
friend; you go back with us.” As I had already 
learned the wisdom of obeying without a murmur 
all military orders, I rode back with them to head- 
quarters. As there were no officers higher than 
second lieutenants there, I was subjected to a 
searching scrutiny. My pass and credentials were 
read and re-read by one and then another of the 
group. The papers were too clear to admit of any 
doubt as to my right to be there; but they were 
determined to make assurance doubly sure, and 
sent for a first lieutenant. He was a fine-looking, 
soldierly young fellow, and after examining my 
pass, and comparing it word for word, type for 
type, and paper for paper, with his own, very 
ed his own horse at the same time, and expressed | 
a desire to go with me to town. I believed that 
he still suspected me, but I soon got his confi- 
dence. He was a nephew of Moseby, the Virgin- 
ian guerilla. His father, and another brother of 
the rebel partisan, lived in.Indiana. He describ- 
ed his rebel uncle ‘‘as smart as a steel trap,” and 
said that he was quite rich before the war began, 
and had made a large amount as a guerilla. He| 
said that Moseby began life by cheating both of | 
his brothers out of several thousand dollars apiece ; | 
“You mightn’t call it cheating exactly,” said the 
nephew, ‘‘but it was very sharp dealing.” The 
nephew expressed an ardent wish to command 
a company, with a chance to hunt his uncle. He | 
thought he could capture hint, and evidently would 
have liked to undertake the job. 





Dropping an Uncle. 

Young Moseby is not the only nephew who has 
had hard feelings toward a ‘‘cruel uncle” in this 
war. I meta young South Carolina boy at Hunts- 
ville once, who gave the briefest and most graphic 
account of an untimely death that I ever heard. He 
had been in East Tennessee at school when the 


“I knowed it;” she said; “I told my ole man go ; 
I says to bim that you ‘uns all hes hog-meat every 
day, and he could do a heap better by going with 
you ’uns.” ; 

Her only estimate of the justice of the cause 


Y ; was its daily rations of sow-belly. 


Igo, the Quartermaster. 

One of the sharpest ‘‘Yankee tricks” of the 
war was done by an eccentric quartermaster from 
Indiana, of the name of Igo. By some means 
his wagons had got isolated from the regiment, in 
an exposed condition, and in the vicinity of a rebe] 
force. He saw that he would be attacked in the 
morning, and built a large number of fires to de- 
ceive theenemy. Early the next day they showed 
signs of attacking him. A few shots were fired, 
He then went out with a flag of truce, and asked 
for honorable terms. The officer whom he ad- 
dressed sent for the General commanding, who 
asked him what terms he demanded. Igo an. 
swered that the persons, seryants, private papers 
and property of the quartermaster should not be 


| interfered with. 


*‘You outnumber me,” he said, ‘‘and I know 
that I shall be obliged to surrender finally, but if 
you give me these terms, it will prevent the use- 


~|less shedding of blood; but otherwise I must 


fight to the bitter end.” 

The General said that he agreed to those terms, 
‘*Now, sir, what are your forces ?” 

‘‘Thirty-two quartermaster wagons, eight clerks 
and thirty-two negro teamsters !” 

The rebel General wheeled round his horse, 
and as soon as he was out of hearing lay back in 
his saddle, and roared with.laughter at the Yan- 
kee trick. But he sent up a guard to protect the 
wagons until his force had passed, and left the in- 
genious Igo to go on his way rejoicing. 

Speaking of a retreat he made when his wagons 
were once under a cannonading, this quarter. 
master in his official report stated—‘‘My name is 
I go, and I went.” UNcLE James, 


“I WORE THE BLUE.” 


The following fragment describes only one of 
many ‘‘martyrs” abused to death by the rebellious 
South, and whose blood appeals to the vengeance 
of God. The hero whose death is here recorded 
was a Union captain, captured at the battle of Fair 
Oaks, and starved in Belle Isle prison; and his 
widow tells the story of his return: 


Last October they brought my husband home. 
O, what a pitiful semblance of the man who waved 
his gilded cap to me from the road, as I stood in 
the porch that September morning sg long ago! 
They left him alone in the patlor to wait for me, 
for I had fainted at sight of him from the window 
—my darling Frank—this skeleton with shrunken 
limbs and ghastly fallen cheek and dull eyes! 
Could it be he? Only when I entered the parlor 
where he sat, and beheld the clustering black hair 
that shaded his white forehead, could I see aught 
of the man I had married in that May night when 
the odor of the apple blooms was in the air. He 
looked on me so pitifully, and raised his wan hands 
as if to embrace me. I flew to his breast, and 
kissed his white cheek and colorless lips with de- 
spair in my heart, for I knew he had ‘‘come home 
to die.” 

“Is this my husband?” I murmured in a tone 
of awe, as I looked upon the strange, strange face. 

“This is what they have left of him,” said be, 
smiling faintly ; and I hid my face in his bosom. 

‘‘Where is my boy?” smoothing my hair with 
his bony hand. 

I went for Frank, and held him up while his fa- 
ther wrapped him in his arms. The little fellow 
looked into the white and bearded face with 4 . 
straight, earnest gaze, and then his eyes filled with 
tears, and his lip began to quiver; but it was with 
pity. not with childish fear, for he put up his little 

and to his father’s mouth caressingly and said, 
“Papa sick ym es 8 8 

The winter rolled by slowly, and he did not die 








an also, ordered him to return to his home. 


Sometimes I would feel a wild hope that he mig 


As | recover, and he would see it shining in my eyes, 


| he knew that he would be conscripted into the! and would smile and shake his head in answer to 
| rebel army, if he went back, he refused to obey. 


. , Dr. Johnson said that the habit of looking on| 
ment and the site of Fort Winterneout, on the! the bright side was worth a thousand pounds a, 
brow of a high, steep bank, which is supposed to year. The man writing below seems to be one of 


this sort: 


Children ought to hunt more for marigolds and 
P M- putter-cups, and less for burs and thistles. I 
posed principally of quartz. It rises something could not tell you how many times I have met 


like eighteen inches above the ground. A por- with what people call good luck. If I were about | 
tion of it has a dark reddish color, which is com- |‘ start on a journey, and wanted fair weather, | 


monly supposed to be the stain of blood, which jghough I heard it storm in the night, I have al-| 


rete: Fee : most always found that the sun shone brightly in 
gives it its neighborhood name, ‘Bloody Rock.” | the morning. If I were sick, and dared that I! 

On the night succeeding the fall of Wyoming, | would not be able to preach next Sabbath, by the 
and when the massacre was raging, Queen Esther | 


time the day came I was hale and healthy. If 
_made preparations for avenging her son, who was | S0Me one stole my umbrella, I generally found 
plain a day or two before, and for whom she | 


that an. ygknown person had lost his umbrella in | 
deeply mourned. 


. : my entry. J, left my cane in the cars, but a} 

Sixteen prisoners were ar-| friend presented me with another. My carriage | 

ranged around this rock,—all intended to be the broke down, but I got the benefit of exercise in 
victims ofher atrocity. Armed with a death-mall | — reer = + — — _ by = — 
f % escaped a terrible accident. steamboat on the 

and hatchet, she o- Ao Monemer ontheuandens Hudson River took fire, but I had chosen that 
executioner in a truly Indianlike manner. }same night to go on the other one that came 
The prisoners, one after another, were seated | through undamaged. I never knew an unkind 
upon’ the rock, held bytwo strong Indians, while thing to be said about me but it, i some way, 





The uncle then came to force him to go. The 
nephew told the reason of his disobedience, and 
the uncle lifted his hand to strike him. 

*‘But he didn’t strike,” he said. 

**Why ?” 

‘*He dropped.” 

He explained, on further inquiry, that this 
phrase meant, that he shot his uncle dead! Sub- 
sequently, all the property of this boy’s mother 
was confiscated by the rebel authorities. 
in a Tennessee regiment. The war is full of such 
incidents as these. : 


You ’uns all hes Hog-meat.” 

We were speaking one day of the ignorance of 
the poor whites of the South at Gen. Steedman’s 
headquarters. He told a story to show how 
little the people know of the great questions at 
issue between the North and South. A refugee 
woman applied to him in the Etowah district for 
relief. She asked him: 

*Gineril, is‘t true that you ’uns hes  \hog-meat 
every day?” 

He answered -her that our soldiers had all the 
pork or beef they needed. 


He was | 


| the unspoken thought. 
“In the spring,” he said very often,—‘‘in the 
spring I shall die.” * * * 

‘‘What do you see out there, Capt. Frank?” 
asked Dr. Thomas, one day, as he entered the 
room. 

“I am looking southward!” whispered Frank. 
“There will be grand news from the front very 
soon. That is what I am waiting for.” * * * 

Presently Philip came in sight around the bend 
|in the road. He was waving the newspaper in the 
| air, and seemed to be shouting something, but we 
| could not hear. The orchard shut him from view 








|a minute after; and I ran down to meet him 
get the Republican. 
| ‘Hooray !” cried Philip. ‘Victory !” 
| I devoured the news with quick eyes, and then 
tan up stairs to Frank, and knelt by bis chair. 
‘‘Dear husband,” said I, “‘the news is 
Do a think you can bear to hear it.” 
“Mary,” said he, ‘‘I shall never be stronger 
|than Tam this hour. It is my last. Tell me the 
good news. I have wa: ed long for it.” __ 
Amidst my tears I read the news. Richmond 
was evacuated, and our troops occupied it. Jeff. 
Davis was flying for bis life, and Lee’s whole army 
had surrendered to Grant. An order had been 15- 
sued to stop recruiting and drafting. Peace had 
| already dawned. 
| He listened with closed eyes, 





an expression of 


\unutterable happiness on bis white faee. 
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“Glory!” he murmured, when I had done. 
“The night is past. Dear wife, 1 am happy now. 

knew I should live to see the dawn.” 

‘An hour later he passed away. I sat at his feet, | 

ing his hand in mine. ‘‘Mary,” he whisper- | 

ed, “you know the legacy I leave my boy. He is| 
jo young to understand now, but as he grows up, | 
ei him its priceless value. The day will come , 
ghen he will be prouder to know that his father | 
jied one of the martyrs in freedom’s cause, than | 
be would be if I had made him heir to millions. | 
[was a soldier too! J wore the army blue !” 

His breath came fainter. His hand grew lifeless | 
jamy clasp. Then he rose up in his chair, gazed 
yith brilliant eyes out at the window toward the | 
guth, waved his bony hand in the air, and fell | 
back upon the cushions. I touched his cold fore- | 
head with my trembling lips, and heard his last | 
{int whisper. 

“Mary—don’t forget! I wore the blue!” 


~<44>> 
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CAMPING IN A SNAKE’S DEN. 


A traveller in Africa recently describes some 
ofthe experiences of his party, among the serpents 
ofthat country. The comical often mingles with 
the perilous, in the wild life of a tropical hunter. 


It was late in the afternoon when we reached 
the camp—a new. resting-place that we had only 
atablished the day before—and sat down to 
smoke our pipes, and talk over the events of the 
gorning in all tranquillity. 

One of the men declared himself tired, and got 
intoa baggage wagon for a little repose. It was 
not many minutes before he sprang out, splutter- 
ing the oddest German oaths and brandishing a 
very large stick, with which he dealt vigorous 
blows at something in the wagon. 

We all ran forward to see what was the matter. 
Hehad just killed a most enormous snake, full nine 
fetin length, of the real ophidian species. There 
the loathsome reptile lay, still writhing and twist- 
ing about, and the natives pronounced it to be one 
ofthe most venomous to be found in the country. 

This was not pleasant, and as somebody suggest+ 
ed that the mate must, in all probability, be near, 
ve began a search for it. Just as I was moving a 
pile of blankets that had been thrown down near 
the wagon, out darted a snake, larger than the one 
just killed, brushing my foot as he glided away. 

In spite of all our efforts he gained a hole near 
by, and disappeared like magic. With that, the 
utives began looking about, and soon announced 
the agreeable information that we must have en- 
camped near a den of the abominable reptiles. 

In almost every corner or branch of tall grass 
where they drove their sticks, sharp hisses would 
te heard, and the disgusting serpents would crawl 
away, making the air a regular pandemonium. 

We tired fighting them, but they flattened them- 
selves so completely in the grass that it was al- 
most impossible to strike them, and our efforts 
oly roused their rage. The dogs rushed for- 
ward to the combat, but speedily retired; and 
after a brief engagement, during which one of the 
dogs was bitten so severely that he died, in spite 
of all the remedies employed by the guides, we 
decided that ensconcing ourselves close to the 
camp would be the wisest if not the most cour- 
ageous plan. 

We built a huge fire in front of the tent where 
we slept, and before lying down on our grass 
beds made a careful examination of every corner, 
lest some unpleasant visitor should have retired 
thither, but there was nothing to be found. 

In the middle of the night I was roused by a 
nost fearful noise, and sprang up in all haste, as 
did everybody else, all crying out to know what 
was the matter. 

Half asleep as we were, we saw by the light of 
the pines, the German bounding out of the tent, 
yelling in every known language, 

“Snake! snake! I’m killed! I’m killed !” 

Isaw something dragging at his garments as he 
dashed into the firelight. A sickening horror 
tame over me, but in an instant, above the loud 
¢xclamations and the barking of the dogs, I heard 
ashriek of laughter frem the natives. 

The unfortunate Dutchman had got a rope 
twisted about his body in his sleep, and waking 
suddenly from a bad dream, believed himself in 
the embrace of a huge ophidian. 

We all got back to quiet and bed at last, but it 
was weeks before. our Teutonic friend heard the 
lst of his adventure, and he grew so sore about 
the matter, that, for the sake of peace, we were 
obliged to forget it in his presence. 


> 


YOUR EVENINGS, BOYS. 


Joseph Clark was as fine-looking and healthy a 
lad as ever left the country to go into a city store. 
cheek was red with health, his arm strong, 
ind his step quick. His master liked his looks, 





‘ that make or break him.” 


ity depend upon the way you pass your evenings. | 
Take my word for it, it is a young man’s evenings | 
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INCIDENT OF A CHILD. 


A little boy about eight years old having 

jumped off the car from the rear-platform, ran 
forward to get on in front, and by accident 
slipped and fell, so that the heavily loaded car 
passed ever his leg, crushing it in a frightful man- 
ner. While he was lying on some straw by the | 
roadside, previous to being taken to the hospital, | 
a little girl picked up his cap, and having ascer- | 
tained from him his name and residence, ran with | 
it to his home. His mother opened the door, 
when the child exclaimed, ‘‘Here is the cap of the 
little boy who has just been run over by the rail- 
read car.” 
What words to reach a mother’s ear! What 
wonder that, with frantic speed, she should have 
rushed to the fatal spot, thence to track him by 
his blood to the hospital. There she was at first 
denied access to her boy, lest her excessive agita- 
tion should hasten his death. A few moments 
and the mother’s love so stilled the surging an- 
guish of her heart, that, with the calmness of de- 
spair, she was admitted to the presence of her 
darling child, only to find him conscious of his 
danger, and ready to obey the sudden summons 
to his heavenly home. ‘‘Jesus is with me, moth- 
er,” he said; ‘I must die, but Jesus is with me.” 
—Sunday School Times. 








ee 
FRIGHTENED INTO SEEING. 

A severe shock of the nerves by changing the 

location of diseases, sometimes restores the organs 

which have been injured. 


A colored girl, whose sight has long been defec- 
tive, became blind about five months ago, and con- 
tinued so until the terrible explosion of the maga- 
zine in Richmond, which seemed to shake creation. 
Recovering herself almost immediately from her 
fright, she exclaimed, ‘‘Mother, I can see.” 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





RUB-A-DUB DUB! 


A little boy stands in the sunlight gay, 

On the broad front door- step over the way; 

A crowd of children about him come, 

While he merrily beats on a little drum, 
Rab-a-dub dub! 


Now he strikes up a march with its measured notes; 
Then a call to arms on the March wind floats ; 

Then a patriot air echves full and free, 
Anda 7 roll — reveille: 


ub-a-dub dub! 


The wondering children hear with awe 

The martial clangor which calls to war, 

For the drammer-boy is a soldier's son, 

And he wears his mimic sword and gun. 
Rub-a-dub dub! 


A gentle lad is the soldier's we 

His rather's pride and his mother's joy, 

With moral courage to choose the right, 

But little spirit for murderous fight. 
Rub-a-dub dub! 


In the morning fair you can see him stand 

With his sounding drum in his little hand; 

His soldier airs make him look so droll, 

As he roughly wakens the rattling rol, 
Rub-a-dub dub! 


All boys should brave little patriots be; 

All children should love the songs of the free; 

But O tor a drum and a warlike din 

That should marshal the children to fight with sin. 
Rub-a-dub dub: 


We're soldiers all in the battle of life, 

And we fiercely join in its varied strife; 

Some faint on the field, some cowardly flee, 

And few at the last shout, Victory! 
Rub-a-dub dub! 


There's glorious news from the war to-day— 
Ah, little one, out in the sunshine gay, 
Forget not the holier strife to come 
While you merrily beat your little drum, 
Rub-a-dub dub! 
Sunday School Advocate. 
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THE MODEL FIGHTER. 


The little peddler-boy, Jimmy, who was so well 
known in our village as an honest lad, must have 
been somewhat acquainted with the art of keeping 
the heart-spring pure. I will tell you a story or 
two about him, and then you can judge for your- 
selves; for, ‘‘Zenobia” would not use the ‘‘judg- 
ment” of the boys and girls without leave, any 
sooner than she would any other of their valuable 
private property. 

One day Jimmy went to a neighboring village 
to sell some wares. Pins, needles; tape, cord, 





buttons, soap, matches, braid—indeed I am not 
merchant enough to carry in my brain the long list. 
of articles which he carried in his basket. Jimmy's 
brains and arms both must have been pretty 
strong, for he carried a regular *‘notion merchant's 
store !” 

With this varied stock, one day, he stepped out 
of the cars, whistling from a spirit at peace with 
all men, when up came a rude boy, and ‘‘just for 





and said, “‘That boy will make ee He 
bad been a clerk about six months when Mr. Ab- 
tt observed a change in Joseph. His cheek 








mischief!” as he said, gave the well-laden basket 
| a sudden knock. Away went all the goods and 
chattels to the four winds and to the ground! 


gtew pale, his eye hollow, and he always seemed | Now where is the boy to be found who would not 
sleepy. Mr. Abbott said nothing for a while. | have been at least a little vexed at such a provoca- 
At length, finding Joseph alone in the counting-|tion? Jimmy’s temper was naturally pretty quick, 


toom, one day, he asked him if he was well. 

“Pretty well, sir,” answered Joseph. 

“You look sick of late,” said Mr. Abbott. 

“I have the headache sometimes,” the young 
Man said. 

“What gives you the headache>” asked the 
Merchant. 


“I do not know as I know, sir.” 


blushed, 
‘As early as most of the boarders,” he said. 
“And how do 
seph?” 
rea not as 
ve,” answere 
In his Mose Lo ore, may" 


“Joseph,” said 


you spend your evenings, Jo- 


my pious mother would ap-' 


| and his blood instantly boiled at this deliberate 
| piece of wickedness. 

‘*Look out, old fellow!” said he, upon the spur 

of the moment, and his hand almost obeyed the im- 

| pulse to strike. But he recollected himself, or 

‘rather, he recollected his duty to Gud and to his 

| neighbor. Instantly his whole manner changed. 

| A smile took the place of an angry scowl, and he 


© you go to bed in good season?” Joseph, said quietly, ‘1 don’t believe you meant to do 
that !” 


“Yes, I did, too,” said the tantalizing boy. 
.. “OQ, well, never mind,” said Jim; ‘‘I'll be your 
| friend though ; I guess we won't quarrel just yet.” 
‘*Halloo! there’s a saint for you,” bawled ont 


tears standing the rude boy atthe top of his voice.” Jimmy did 


not wish particularly to have his *‘saintliness” thus 


the ld) merchant, ‘your char- proclaimed upon the public streets; but he knew | 
Acter and alk youl Febses ‘isefulbess and prosper- tt was better Christian policy to place a guard at! suuetin. 


the door of his mouth. So almost biting this lips, | 
and lifting his héart in prayer to God, he stopped | 
to gather up his scattered stock in trade. | 

is spirit was soon tranquil, and he went on his ! 
way. 

A gentleman and his wife had noticed from a| 
window of their house, across the street, the whole 
performance. Said he to the lady, ‘‘My dear, call 
the boy in and buy from him all the cotton and 
pins, etc., which you will want for the next six 
months.” So master Jim. was relieved of his load 
in a much more agreeable mode than before. And, 
you see, his forbearance has its reward. 

Does not virtue always carry its own reward? 
Use your own judgment now and answer. 

Two or three weeks after Jimmy had another 
trial with the same boy. The fellow must have 
been what is called a ‘‘bully.” That is the name 
which suits his character, at any rate, and so we 
will adopt it for him, although rather inelegant. 
Webster's big Dictionary describes him finely, in 
giving a definition of the word—‘‘A noisy, bluster- 
ing, overbearing fellow, known more for empty 
threats and insolence than for courage, and dis- 
posed to provoke quarrels.” 

Going along through the same village, though 
rather in its outskirts, Bully jumped over a fence, 
and, without any warning, gave Jimmy a blow up- 
on the side of the head, exclaiming, ‘‘Ha, ha, sir! 
You are the saint what’s afraid to fight !" 

Jimmy knew him instantly, and, setting down 
his basket, stood back, saying, ‘‘No, sir; lam not 
afraid; but I would a great deal rather not. Still 
I can do it. I tell you beforehand, sir, it is not 
my way of doing. I would much rather be a 
friend to you.” 

‘I’m no friend to saints; so take that,” said Bul- 
ly, dealing no very gentle blow, and this time with 
doubled fist. 

Now Jimmy was no coward, and not lacking, in 
physical strength either. So he just seized Bully 
by the collar, and, extending his right foot, 
tripped up the two feet of his antagonist, laying 
him low upon the ground. There he held him 
tightly for a minute or two. Bully was complete- 
ly in Jimmy’s power, unable to move a limb. He 
screamed out, ‘‘Let me go! let me go!” But Jim- 
my sat, a monument of victory, utterly unmoved ! 
He saw that his captive was not in a condition for 
self-government, so he had no notion yet to “let 
him go.” Fully five minutes he sat there, patient 
and self-respectful, his own spirit entirely tranquil, 
and his heart full of love toward the vanquished 
boy. And there he meant to sit until Bully’s spirit 
was somewhat subdued. 

At last the poor boy begged to be released. 

‘‘Promise me first,” said Jimmy, ‘‘that you will 
strike no more boys in the street.” 

“Pll promise,” said Bully. 

‘**Mind, now, you really mean it, do you?” said 
Jimmy. 

“Yes, I'll promise true,” said Bully. 

‘*And promise to remember that I’m your friend, 
and don’t want to fight with you?” 

“Yes,” said Bully. 

So he was allowed to rise, and he went on his 
way, a somewhat wiser fellow than he was before. 
Religion does not take true manly spirit from a 
boy. It makes him much more manly, for it helps 
him to curb his temper, and act with cool deliber- 
ation. 

‘*He that ruleth his spirit is greater than he that 
taketh a city.” 








CHARMING SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 


Over Two HunprepD of them,—in the new Juvenile Music 
Book, by EMERSON, 


TO CHILDREN. 
When you are sick, don't take any of those very unpleasant 
“Doctor's Pills," bat tell mother to get you some of 
Dr. Humphreys’ Homeopathic Sugar Pills. 
They are nice to take, won't make you worse, and certain to cure 
you. Look over the list below, and find what you want, and if 


your Druggist don't have it, send to our store in New York, and 
we will send it to you at once. 


LIST OF HUMPHREYS’ 


SPECIFIC HOMEOPATHIC REMEDIES. 
‘ Price of single Boxes—cents. 
No. lcures Fever, Congestion and Inflammation.,.......... 2 
“ 2 “ Worm Fever, Worm Colic........... ° 
“ 3 “ Colic, Teething, Crying of Infants......... 
“ 4 “ Diarrhoea, of Children or Adults....,.... 

> 

6 

7 













bd Dysentery, or Bloody Flux, Colic..?..,... 
Cholera Morbus, Nausea...... eccceces 
Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness. Bronchitis........ 
“8 “ Toothache, Faceache, Nervous Pains. 
% Headaches, Sick Headaches. Vertigo. 
Dyspepsia, Weak, or Acid Stomach 
Croup, Hoarse Croupy Cough...... 
Salt mheum, Crusty Eruptions 
Rheumatism, Pain, Lameness... 
Fever and Ague, Intermittent Fever..., 
Piles, External or Internal.................. 
Opthalmy, Weak or Inflamed Eyes 
Catarrh, Acute or Chronic................. 
Whooping Cough, shortening it...... 
Asthma, Uppressed, Difficult Breathing 
Ear Discharges, Noise in the Head.. 


“ 
“ 


Scrofula, Enlarged Glands and Tonsil 
“24 “ General Debility, Physical Weakness 
Dropsy, Fluid Accumulations.......... 








“26 “ Sea Sickness, Prostration, Vertigo... di 
“27 “* Urinary Diseases, Gravel..........ccsseecees 50 
“23 “ BProstration, Involuntary Discharges, Ner- 
VOUS DeOdility..cecccccccccccccccccccccccccccccees 100 
“29 “ Sore Mouth, or Canker..... a) 
“30 “ Urinary Incontinence.......... 50 
“33 “ Epilepsy and Spasms, Chorea. 100 
“34 “ Diptheria, Ulcerated Sore Throat...... «+00 


Or it is better to get a full case at once, and always have in the 
family a remedy for every ordinary disease likely to occur. 


FamIty AND TRAVELLING CasEs. 


35 vials, in morocco case, Book complete............++ 
28 large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions........... 
20 large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions.. 
20 large vials, plain case, Book of Directions... 
15 boxes, (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions....... 
Any 6 boxes, (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions 


For sale by respectable dealers in Medicine everywhere, and 
selit FREE on receipt of price, by 


Humpureys’ Spec. Hom. Mep. Co., 
562 BROADWAY, N. Y, 
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DR. APPLEBY’S 
AFRICAN SPECIFIC, 


A SAFE AND RELIABLE REMEDY 
—FOR— 
DIARRHEA, DYSENTERY, CHOLERA MORBUS, CHOLERA 


CRAMP AND PAIN IN THE STOMACH AND BOW- 
ELS, CHOLIC, VOMITING, SEA SICKNESS, 
SICK HEADACHE, AND OTHER 
SYMPTOMS OF NERVOUS 
DEBILITY, 


It is particularly adapted to the cure of 
SUMMER COMPLAINT, 


CHOLERA INFANTUM, 
TEETHING, 
DIARRHGA, 
And Similar Diseases of Children. 
It being very pleasant to take, and mild in its operation, 


We make a few extracts from the many Certificates received in 
Savor of this truly excellent Medicine: 


Mr. I. LEFAVOUR, JR., of Salem, Mass., writes: “I had been 
a severe sufferer for more than three years from Chronic Dysen- 
tery, contracted in the East Indies. I commenced taking your 
Specific, and by strictly observing the directions 1 soon found 
myselt growing better. It is now with a heart full of gratitude 
that I feel myself wholly free from all symptoms of the disease, 
and can take my usual food, and sleep at night comfortably.” 


Dr. J. 8S. SMITH, of Randolph, Vt., writes that he has used 
the Specific in many cases of Diarrhoea, Cholera Morbus and 
other Bowel Complaints with the most satisfactory results. 


Dr. STONE, of East Boston, says: “I can safely recommend 
the African Specifie as a safe and effectual remedy for diseases 
of the Bowels, and desire that it may be more generally known 
to the public.” 





“MERRY CHIMES,’ 


which will soon be in the hands of all the young folks, from 
Maine to California. Over Ten Thousand Copjes already sold. 
Price 50 cts. Specimen pags, free. Sent post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON: & CU., Publishers, 
33—tf 277 Washington Street. 


KENNEDY’S 
HAIR GROWER, 


A RADICAL CURE FOR BALDNESS, AND ALL DISEASES 
OF THE SCALP. 








This preparation will not change the color of a single hair. It 
will cleanse the scalp and promote the growth of healthy hair. 


It is the best Tonic for the Hair Follicles and Roots ever known. 
One bottle will keep the head clear of Dandruff for a year. 


Price One Dollar. 
MANUFACTURED BY DonaLp KENNEDY, 


Roxbury, Mass. 


Sold by GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., M. 8. BURR & CO., and 
WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 40—ly 





A NEW ARTICLE OF DIET. 


“With that of the atness of small 
things, which is one of the most valuable of his many high intel- 
lectual qualities, and with a tender appreciation of the impor- 
tance of small people, Baron Liebig devotes a special article in 
an English scientific periodical to the description of a new article 
of diet whicn he conceives to be the most fitting substitute for the 
natural nutriment for those children who ate by circumstances 
robbed of their mother’s milk. It is well known that cow's milk 
does not adequately represent the milk of a healthy woman, and 
when wheaten fiour is added, as it commonly is, Liebig points 
out that, although starch be not unfitting for the nourishment of 
the infant, the change ot it into sugar iu the stomach during di- 
gestion imp an 'y labor on the organization, which 
will be spared it if the starch be beforehand transformed fMto the 
soluble torms of sugar and dextri 
to the wheaten flour a certain quantity of malt. As wheaten 
flour and malt flour contain less alkali than woman's milk, he 
supplies this when preparing the soup. 

*’The inducement for his making the soup was that one of his 
grand-children could not be suckled by its mother, and that an- 
other required, besides his mother's milk, @ more concentrated 
food. In both cases, as well as in other familieg, where it had 
been introduced, the soup proved an excellent food, the children 
thrived perfectly well, and many @ petty suffering disappeared 
after some weeks’ use of the soup. He often takes it prepared 
with ten parts of miik and two parts of malt flour, with tea, for 
his breaktast, He adds that ‘Dr. Von Pfeufer, the most renowned 
physician in Munich, has induced the apothecaries of the town 
to keep for sale the mixture so as to be accessible at all times.’ 
The malt flour ought to be always freshly made from the malt.” 

We copy the above notice from the. London Lancet, and are 
glad to be informed that the celebrated chemists, Messrs. James 
R. Nichols & Co., of this city, ‘ate busily engaged in putting up 
the Liebig food. We are informed that théy are the first and 
only party to place this valuable article within reach of the pab- 
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ne. This he effects by adding 








lic. “As it is universally recommended by physicians, the sale 
will not be confined.to a section, but must at once become uni- 
versal, The price per package is only 25 cents.— Commercial 


Rev. R. C. MILLS, Pastor of,the First Baptist church, Salem, 
writing of the case of a friend, says: ‘'I have seen him restored 
in a few weeks from a state of extreme debility to a comfortable 
degree of health, by the use of your Diarrhea Specific.” 


Mr. D. F. WARD, writing from California, says: ‘I have 
used the African Specific in numerous cases, some of them the 
worst I have ever seen, and it has not yet failed to effect a speedy 
and permanent cure.” 





Prepared and for sale at wholesale and retail by 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 
18 TREMONT STREET........... seeees BOSTON, 


Sold by Druggists generally. 
30—4w 





JOY TO THE WORLD. 
Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain Killer! 
INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL REMEDY. 


Opinions of the Press. 

We presume no medical preparation ever offered to the public 
has been more thoroughly tested than Perry Davis’ Pain KILL- 
Ek. Thousands of persons, were they called on to do so, would 
cheerfully testify that they had used it for various ills with the 
most satisfactory success. It is within our knowledge that an 
immense amount of suffering has been relieved by it. Its pro- 
prietors, Messrs, Perry Pavis & Son, save no pains or expense in 
order to satisfy the public, Being strictly honorable men, they 
observe the utmost uniformity in the manufacture of their cele- 
brated Pain Killer. The materials of which it is composed are 
carefully selected- none but the best quality being used. By 
these means, the high reputation which the Pain Killer has long 
since acquired, is at all times triumphantly sf'stained. In view 
of these tacts, we are by no means surprised to learn that Messrs. 
Davis & Son's sales are constantly increasing. While we con- 
gratulate our friends generally that so valuable a preparaticn as 
the Pain Killer is placed within their reach, we must be permit 
ted to rejoice at the well-merited success of its liberal and enter- 
prising proprietors.—Providence General Advertiser. 


Perry Davis’ VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER.—Voluntary, consel- 
entiously, and with much pleasure, we recommend to our read- 
ers the above named medicine. We speak from our own obser- 
vation and enpersenee, when we say that it removes pain as if by 
magic, from all parts of the body, and is the best remedy in nse 
for checking diarrhea and removing the premonitory symptoms 
of cholera, It is applied both internally and externally, with the 

t effects, and none who have used the Pain Killer would be 
willingly without it constantly in their houses.— Cincinnati Eve- 
ning Nonpareil. 


We are qied to learn that the PAIN KILLER (Perry Davis’) is 
having so large a sale in our city. We have every reason to be- 
lieve it to be almiost a never-failing cure for pain, and as such is 
a medicine no family should be without.—Montreal Pilot. 


Davis’ Pars Krtter.—Whatever may be the prejudice enter- 
tained against a great many patent medicines, we can ourselves 
bear testimony to the efficacy of this article. We have seen its 
magic effect in soothing the severest pain, in a great many cases, 
and know it to be a good article for the uses and purposes to 
which it is devoted, and even.in cases where it may not prove in- 
fallible, it possesses the rare virtue of doing no injury.—Cincin- 
nati Dispatch. 


The Pain Killer is sold by all the principal Druggists thraugh- 
out the United States and Chieaah' pret ” ag 





“ECONOMY IS WEALTH.” 


Millions of money are saved yearly by buying metal-ttp 
Shoes for children; buy no other for every day wear; one pair 





2—3m 


will outwear three pair without them. Sold by all shoe dealers 
eve where. *. 13-3m 
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COMPANION. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, AUGUST 17, 1865. 








Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
, and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 








GEN. GRANT’S PROGRESS 


Through New England, as we may call it, is an 
instructive spectacle, and one that should have a 
good effect on the minds of the young. It shows 
what follows from a man’s having done his duty, 
and that the people, who here are sovereign, de- 
light to honor such aman. He has done his duty 
by them, and they are doing their duty by him, 
in return. He owed a debt to his country, and 
he has paid it in full. The country owes him a 
debt, and it is paying it with laudable rapidity. 

Four years ago, and months after the war be- 
gan, the name of Gen. Grant was unknown to the 
world. He had a list of acquaintances no longer | 
than any other citizen, and it does not appear 
that he stood high among those who knew him. | 
He was thought to be an ordinary sort of person, 
who would never ‘‘set the river a-fire,” as the 
sayingtis. He tried to get a small scientific em- 
ployment in the State of Missouri, but the gen- 
tlemen who had the place.in their gift decided 
that he was not fit for it! Such was their esti- 
mate of the capabilities of a man, who, if he could 
not serve a county, was to show that he could save 
a country. 

The truth is, great men must have great occa- 
sions, or their greatness will remain unknown, and 
in most cases as unknown to themselves as to all | 
the rest of the world. The poet Gray speaks of 
flowers that are born to blush unseen, and which | 
waste their sweetness on the desert air; and so 
it is with some men. They have the intellect 
that is necessary to achieve the fame that comes 
from doing famous deeds, but the opportunity for 
doing such deeds never comes to them. So it 
would have been in the case of Gen. Grant, in all 
probability, if the slaveholders had not sought to 
destroy the country. That led to a great war, 
and aswar is the business for which Gen. Grant | 
is pre-eminently qualified, he achieved the first | 
place in it. 











The hour came, and the man was} 
not wanting to it. 

Gen. Grant had some difficulty in getting mil- 
itary employment. His path to usefulness and 
eminence was beset with even more than the 
usual number of difficulties. His earlier actions 
did not indicate any marked degree of superior- 
ity; and many men seemed to be his superiors 
whom he has long since passed, and thrown into | 
the shade, by the magnitude and value of his | 
achievements. He has had to pay for the devel- 
opment of his talents, which are of the grave and 
solid order, not showy and superficial. As ladies 
say of cloths, his abilities ‘‘wash.” They are not 
of the kind that disappear under showers, nor do 
they fade in the sun. 

It was not until the second year of the war was 
closing that men began to hope that the long-ex- 
pected coming man had come at last. Gen. 
Grant’s services as commander never were called 
for until a case became desperate, and then he 
set matters right. We had failed in the South- 
west, and he was required to assume command 
there. He obeyed, and after defeating the enemy 
in half ‘a dozen battles, he shut up their army in 
Vicksburg, and compelled it to surrender. He 
was then ordered to lead at Chattanooga, where 
the rebels held our forces at bay, and he obeyed. 
and there he served Bragg as previously he had 
served Johnston, storming positions which had | 
been considered impregnable, and opened the 
way for Gen. Sherman’s grand march to the sea- 
shore, conquering Georgia and the Carolinas as | 
he went ‘‘marching on.” He was ordered to Vir- 
ginia, where we had been baffled through three 
years. To hear was to obey, with him, and in 
the spring of °64 the conqueror of Johnston and 








little that was democratical in his nature as in his 
training. But Gen. Grant’s reserve is simply a 
natural feeling. He is fond of quiet, and has 
never made a speech in his life, and it seems that 
he is destined never to make one. Had he been 
born in Sparta he could not have been more la- 
conic than he is, though he is a native of a coun- 
try in which everybody is supposed to talk, and| 
to talk much. 

Gen. Grant is in his forty-fourth year, as he} 
was born on the 27th of April, 1822, in Ohio. It 
was not until 1859 that he took up his residence 
at Galena, in Illinois, where he embarked in the 
leather and saddlery business, his father being his | 
partner. His previous attempts in civil pursuits | 
had all been failures, but at Galena he was suc- 
cessful. He left the regular army, in which he 
had become captain, in 1854. He married ‘in 
1843, his bride being Miss Dent, a lady of Mis- 
souri. He resumed military life in 1861, not long 
after the beginning of the war. His first office. 
was that of Adjutant-General of Illinois, and his 
first field service was in command of the 21st Illi- 
nois Infantry. As his qualities became known he 
was promoted, until he became the foremost man 
of the American world. He owes his success to 
his honesty and tenacity of purpose, as much as 
to his rare abilities as, a,soldier, and hence his 
career affords matter of profitable study to the 
youth of the republic, who can see in it that in- 
tegrity and resolution are necessary to conduct 
men to fame and usefulness. 

‘ 











VARIETY. 
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WAITING FOR FATHER. 


The table was set, and the tea-kettle sang, 
By the fireside pleasant and snug; 

The voice of the cricket in merriment rang, 
And puss lay asleep on the rug. 





The rain on the window-sill tapped with a will, 
As the mother looked out in the gloom; 

And three little children were sitting so still, 
In the shade of the dim-lighted room! 


They waited for father, So, night after night, 
They had watched as the year had gone by 


For his face at the door, till the tear-drops were bright 
In the deeps of each play-weary eye. 


And by the bedside, ere they lay down to sleep, 
Little white hands were folded in prayer, 

And soft, pleading lips asked the Saviour to keep 
Their loved one in heavenly care! 


For the red field of battle went prowling abroad, 
(O, the hearts that were shrouded in woe!)— 

And with heroes of Freedom, their brave father's sword 
Met the blades of the traitorous foe. 


Ah! slow were the steps of the hours that passed, 
Though, when evening grew chilly and long, 

And the arms of the wind round the old house were cast, 
Still the cricket breathed hope in her song. 


The mother turned sadly away from the pane, 
And she kissed her sweet darlings and wept; 
And whispered that father would soon come again, 
While close to her bosom they crept. 


O, who is it comes in the darkness and rain 
To the farm on the brow of the hill? 

And who is it peeps through the glimmering pane, 
At the group that is joyless and still? 


A hand on the latch, and a voice loud and clear, 
Then a form by the door stands in view! 
O mother and children, dash by every tear,— 
Clasp your soldier, so noble and true! 
U. 8. Service Magazine. 


GEORGE COOPER. 
——+or—___—_ 


REMARKABLE CONDUCT OF A DOG. 


We have a new dog story to relate: 


A little Euclid Avenue friend of ours possesses, 
among other pets, a fine pointer dog, and a couple 
of little chickens, that have been deserted by their 
mother—a very unprincipled and unnatural hen, 
by the way. The other day he fell asleep while 
laying with the chickens. As he lay upon the 
floor, with his long, golden curls streaming out 
upon the carpet, the chickens nestled beneath 
them, as they would have nestled beneath their 
run-away mother. The pointer dog was near, 
and, for some time, had watched the proceedings 
with evident interest. Finally he approached the 
sleeper, poked the little chickens from beneath 
the curls, took them gently in his mouth and car- 
ried them to his kennel. Their juvenile owner 
was much alarmed upon awakening and finding 
that they ‘‘were not.” Alarm was changed, first 
to surprise and then to pleasure, upon discovering | 


their whereabouts, and the gentle manner in, - 


which they were being cared for. The dog 
seemed nce Rage away with fond affection | 
for his charge. He would gently caress them, and 
look upon them with eyes beaming with tender- 
ness. For three or four days the little chicks 
thus resided with their canine friend. At night 
they would repose beneath the hair of his paws, 
and during the day he was their constant compan- 
ion—attending to their every want, with a human 





Bragg was measured against Lee. What fol- 
lowed is well-known. He drove the enemy to 
Richmond, after a series of bloody battles; shut 
them up in their lines; defeated all their attempts 
to better their condition; maintained his hold on 
the Confederacy’s throat with unflinching tenac- 
ity; and finally compelled the rebels to abandon 
Petersburg and Richmond, and then to surrender 
in the field, the “invincible” Lee himself signing 
articles of capitulation. These were his deeds, 
and they have made an impression on the popular 
mind that will endure, and which finds expression 
in hearty action as he journeys through the coun- 
try, though he probably cares less for attentions 
than any eminent American who has lived since 
Washington. The latter was a reserved man, 
and had been trained in a state of society in which 
distinctions were very strong, even stronger @han 


they are in England at this day, and there was! milk 


care and solicitude. Finally this unnatural mode 
of existence seemed to disagree with them, and 
the chickens were taken from their strange pro- 

ideas 


tector—much to the latter’s sorrow.—C; 
Herald. 
A BIBLE-READING IRISHMAN. 

An Irishman had taken to reading the Bible. 
The priest came and told him he had heard that he 
was reading the Bible. 

‘And indeed it is true, and a blessed book it is.” 

‘‘But,” said the priest, ‘‘you are an ignorant 
man, and ought not to read the Bible.” 

‘‘Well,” said Pat, ‘‘but your riverence must 
prove that before I'll give up reading my Bible.” 

And so the priest turned to the p where it 
reads: ‘‘As new-born babes desire the sincere 
milk of the word.” “There,” said the priest, ‘tyou 
are a babe, and you ought to go to somebody who 


can tell you what the sincere milk of the word is.” 
Pat was a milkman, and he replied: ‘Your riv- 











erence, I was ill, and employed a man to carry my 
i , and cheated me—he put water in it; and 


how do I know (saving your riverence) but the 
priest may do the same ?” 

The priest was discomfited, and said:.‘*Well, 
Pat, I see you are not quite so much of .a babe as 
T though you ‘were. You may read your Bible, 
but don’t show it to your neighbors.” 

“Indeed, your riverence,” says Pat, ‘I’ve one 
cow that I know gives good milk; and, while my 
neighbor has none, sure I'll give him part of it, 
whether your riverence likes it or not.” , 





PRINTERS’, MISTAKES. 


During the Mexican war one of the newspapers 
hurriedly announced an-item of news from Mexi- 
co, that Gen. Pillow and thirty-seven of his men 
had been lost in a bottle (battle.) Some other 
paper informed the public, not long ago, that a 
man ina brown surtout was yesterday brought 
before the court on a charge of having stolen a 
small ox (box) from a lady’s work-bag. The 
stolen property was found in his waistcoat pocket. 
An English paper once stated that the Russian 
Gen. Backinoffkosky was found dead, with a long 
word (sword) in his mouth. It was, perhaps, the 
same paper that in giving a description of a battle 
between the Poles and Russians, said that the con- 
flict was dreadful, and the enemy were repulsed 
with great laughter (slaughter.) Again: a gen- 
tleman was recently brought up to answer the 
charge of having eaten (beaten) a stage driver for 
demanding more than his fare. 


—\+oo—___—_—_——_ 
HOW MOZART WON HIS WAGER. 


The following anecdote is related : ‘Mozart and 
Hayden being at a party, the former laid a wager 
with the latter that he would not play at sight a 
Jaen of music which he (Mozart) would compose. 

ayden accepted the challenge, and Mozart speed- 
ily wrote down a few notes and presented them to 
Hayden, who, having played a prelude, exclaimed, 
‘‘How do you think f can play that? My hands 
are at each extremity of the piano, and there is at 
the same time a note in the middle.” ‘Does that 
stop you?” said Mozart. ‘Well, you shall see.” 
On coming to the difficult passage, Mozart, with- 
out stopping, struck the note in the middle of the 
piano with his nose, and every one burst laughing. 
What made the act more ridiculous was that Hay- 
den had a flat nose, while Mozart had a long one. 


+o 


LittLe Sretxa is just beginning to talk. Our 
minister has engaging manners, and is especially a 
favorite of children. During a sociable call he 
sang one of those touching, simple melodies which 
Stella is so fond of hearing. She was very atten- 
tive, and stood quite motionless, gazing on his 
face with her bright, wondering eyes. As he pro- 
ceeded tears began to glisten beneath the lids, and 
glide down her dimpled cheeks. After a few min- 
utes of silence, he asked, ‘‘Stella, how do you like 
it?” She answered promptly, ‘‘O, very much, 
Mr. Young, but it hurts my eyes !” 


Unto thyself be true, and it shall follow as the 


night the day, thou canst not then be false to an 
man. 





SpenD the day well and you will be able to re- 
joice at night. 


Br wnat you would have men think you. 
Liss have short legs. 








SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


The Magic Square. 

With seventeen pieces of wood, (lucifer matches will 
answer the purpose, but be careful to remove the com- 
bustible ends, and see that they are all of the same 
length) make the following figure: 


ow | 




















The Puzzle you propose is, to remove only five 
matches, and yet have no more than three perfect 
squares of the same size remaining. 


Enigma. 


I am composed of 22 letters. 

My 4, 6, 1, 19, 9, 22, 10, 18, is a county in Missouri. 

My 10, 21, 13, 16, is a county in Indiana. 

My 12, 5, 3, 4, 14, 19, is a county in Missouri. 

My 6, 4, 3, 9, 22, is a county in Kentucky. 

My 7, 18, 19, 10, 14, 19, is a county in Illinois. 

My 12, 5, 21, 20, 2, is a county in Ohio. 

My 19, 11, 16, 13, 9, 4, 3, is a county in Virginia. 

My 8, 6, 7, 21, is a county in Iowa. 

My 6, 3, 21, 10, 15, 11, 21, is a county in Florida. 

My 2, 19, 1, 5, 22, is a county in Georgia. 

My 4, 6, 11, 19, 18, 22, 13, is a county in South Car- 
olina. 

My 10, 15, 6, 8, 15, 21, 20, is a county in North Caro- 


lina. 

My 13, 11, 12, 22, 9, 19, is a county in Tennessee. 

My 6, 20, 5, 8, 14, is a county in Mississippi. 

1 18, 19, isa county in Alabama. 
, 5, 8, 21, is a county in Louisiana. 
, 5, 22, 14, is a county in Arkansas. 
16, is a county in Texas. 
3, 15, 5, 19,9, is a county in New 

a. 


Ham ’ 
My 11, 3, 16, 8, 14, 19, is a county in New York. 
My 1, 21, 19, 19, 14, 22, is a county in Pennsylvania. 
My 1; 6, 11, 18, 17, 21, 19, 6, is a county in Wisconsin. 
My whole is the name of a man, who will figure 
the bright pages of the history of this Rebellion. 


Conundrums. 
When is a ham like a convalescent person? When 
it is nearly cured. 
Why is the early grass like a penknife? Because the 
spring brings out the diade. tie 


What is that from which, if you take the whole, 
some will yet remain? The word wholesome. 


Tf a man falls out of the window, what does he fall 
against ? Against his will. 
Answer to Pussies in the Last Number. 
1. Mis take. 
2. For wisdom is better than rubies; and all the 
leila cee 
3% 62 5. 


on 
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GOOD FOR ONE POUND. 
Whether the following story be true, we do not 
know, but it might be true, for if one pound could 
not do a little, a million pounds could not do 
much. 


It is said that in a dock-yard of England, a 
ship of many thousand tons was once built, and a 
large multitude had assembled to witness the 
launching. The wedges were knocked away, but 
the immense mass remained motionless. Before 
a feeling of disappointment began to manifest jt. 
self, a little boy ran forward and commenced 
pushing against the vessel. His efforts excited 
the ridicule of the spectators; but he turned jp. 
dignantly toward them, saying, ‘‘I can push 
pound,” and continued bis exertions. They were 
all that were needed to overcome the friction. 
and soon the huge ship yielded to his pressure. 
gracefully glided into the waves. So many g 
great and noble cause stands motionless, when 
perhaps the efforts of a child would have over. 
come the obstacle that hinders its progress, A 
single grain will turn a nicely balanced scale, 4 
single word or action, or glance of the eye, ma 
be frought with inestimable consequences, We 
cannot be the judges of the amount of our infly- 
ences. We know not how much it accomflishes, 
We cannot be aware through what a wide circle 
it may spread.— Monthly Religious Magazine, 


+o 


THE grandma of a little four-year-old had been 
telling her one day not to say that people lied, 
but rather that they were mistaken. Her grand- 
ma, to amuse her, told her a bear story, which 
was a tough one to believe. After she had fin. 
ished, the little girl looked up into her face, and 
exclaimed: ‘‘Grandma, that’s the biggest mista. 
ken I ever heard.” , 


HE wHo excuses himself, accuses himself, 











COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE! 


READ THE CERTIFICATES, AND THEN TRY It, 





WE GUARANTEE 
Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure to cure the worst case of DYSPEPSIA jz 
existence, and will pay 


$1000 Reward 


for any certificate published which does not prove by investiga 
tuon to be genuine. C. G. CLARK & CQ. 





Cor’s Dysrersia CURE 
CURES DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION. 
Cor’s DysPepsia CURE 
CURES HEADACHE AND HEARTBURN. 
Cor’s DyspErsia CuRE 
CURES NAUSEA AT §TOMACH, CHOLERA MORBUS AND 
DYSENTERY. 


Cor’s DysPEersia CURE 
Cures like magic all diseases that originate in a 
DISORDERED STOMACH OR BOWELS. 





The following is from the Rev. William Stevens: 


Messrs. EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL AND COURIER, —Ha' 
been cured of dyspepsia through the generosity of Mr. Coe, 
as this, my gratetul acknowl ent, is the only remuneration 
he appeared willing to receive, (in view of his promise,) please 
allow my statement a place in your columns. 

For the last ten years, I have been afliicted with dyspe 
times so bad, that what I ate at night would distress me the next 
morning, and the same Way from morning until night, and | 
have often gone without my meals, through fear. It was while 
suffering in this manner that I took the first dose of COE’S DY3- 
PEPSIA CURE. It stopped my pain in one minute. Sogreat 
was my confidence in it, and so strong my appetite, that [ went 
home and ate a full meal of ham andeggs, and took a few drops 
of the Cure, and enjoyed it better than any meal | had eatenin 
ten years. I have taken only one bottle, and can now eat aly- 
thing 1 please without pain. It is something I cannot explain, 
but 1 am confident that 1 am cured, as was he who said, “Unt 
thing I know, that whereas 1 was biind, now I see.” 

WILLIAM STEVENS. 


From the Pastor of the ieee Episcopal church, Madison, 
Jonn. 


I have used COE'S DYSPEPSIA CURE in my family, avd 
can willingly testily to its value as a medicine. 
HENRY GIDMAN, 
Pastor Methodist Episcopal chureb. 
Madison, Conn., June 30, 1864. 





From the benefit derived from the use of COE’S DYSPEPSIA 
CURE in my family, I am prepared to say that I never intend © 
be without it, and advise all who are ailiicted with Dyspenrs i) 
ti 


ry it. PHILANDER 18. 
Madison, June 30, 1864. 


PRICE...cccccccccs $1 PER BOTTLE. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
Cc. G. CLARK & CO., 
New Haven, Conn., Proprietors. 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., General Agents, Boston,ddass. 





$100 Reward 


For any medicine that will cure Coughs, Influenza, Tickling = 
the Throat, Whooping Cough, or relieve Consumptive 
Coughs, as quick as 


COE’S COUGH BALSAM. 


Over 50,000 Bottles have been sold in its native town, and nots 
single instance of its failure is known. 

No family should be without it. It is within the reach of all, 
the price being ONLY FORTY CENTS, and if an investment 
and thorough trial do not “back up” the above statement, i 
money will be nd We say this knowing its merits, 
feel confident that one trial will secure for it a home in every 
household. ‘ 

Do not waste away with coughing, when so small an inver 
ment will cure you. It may be had of any responsible 


town, who you with a cireular of genuine 
ot Sold b: y Deavyiets he 
ru, everywhere. ’ 
4 C. @. CLARK & CO., Proprietors, 
7—lyeow New Haven, C&S. 





FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the most high; 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. It has stood the ba ou 
all tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale of nearly ed 

It is recommended by our best physicians, our Enowit- 
nent citizens, the Press, the Trade, in fact by all w' ee 
For certificates, which can be given to almost any €x 
Ww to each bottle. The Proprietors will ch 
the money if not en Price 50 
the large bottl 


snd seldom on 
HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $7) 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


with the LOWE PRES 
ogvnicn Denke ye! te saving of 1570 


, CUTLER 








cent. Some boys earn besides a' school. 
Send fora Circular tothe LOWE FRESS CO., 
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